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The ‘ee tend Piper. 





Sir Peet-weet and his little wife 
Live yonder by the water's edge, 
A merry life, a busy life, 
A life of love and not of strife. 
Close nestled in the sandy sedge, 
Where the great hungry billows gnaw. 
A fairy creature is Sir Peet; 
Such slender legs you never saw, 
Not larger than a barley-straw ; 
Yet wind and wave are not so fleet. 


While madam sits upon her eggs,— 
Four spotted eggs, a pair for each,— 
He Joves to match his nimble legs 
Against the breaker, as it drags 
The sand drift up and duwn the beach, 
So fast behind the wave he trips, 
You hardly see his little feet ; 
Below him, in the west sand, slips 
His picture, and their toes touch tips, 
And their pink bills in kissing meet. 


To see them chasing, you would say 

The quaint old Ocean and his pet 
Were let out for a holiday, 
Playing at tag as children play, 

And laughing at the fun they get 
’Tis more than fun: the big bluff sea 

To his small friend brings savory meat ; 
Peet dines, and hurries, full of glee, 
To set his faithful lady free, 

That she may run, and dance, and eat. 


ss 


Kindergarten Decrees 
Austria. 





of Lower 


The Minister of Instruction has issued 
the following decree for the advancement 
of kindergarten training in Lower Aus- 
on 

. All pupils of the third year’s course 
in bie training-schools for female teachers, 
that possess a kindergarten n, must visit the 
kindergarten during one extra hour each 
week, and take part in the work of the 
kindergarten under the direction of the 
kindergartener, and so far as it appears 
feasible. This visiting hour must also 


form a subject of discussion in the con- 
ferences established for this purpose ; 
the kindergartener must be invited to be 
present at these conferences. 


2. All pupils of the tourth year’s course 
in such institutions must devote a suitable 
portion of their practice hours to practice 
in the kindergarten, under the direction 
of the kindergartener. 

3. The general obligatory course must 
consider the needs of the kindergarten and 
of kindergarten-training in the various 
branches of instruction. The pupils of 
the fourth year’s course, who wish to be- 
come kindergarteners, must receive during 
the winter term instruction in the occu- 
pations in two weekly lessons. 

4. The certificate of fitness for kinder- 
garten work can be issued only to those 
pupils of the training-school for female 
teachers who have attended the instruc- 
tion in singing and gymnastics; who have 
passed the final examinations satifactorily ; 
who have taken the course in the occupa- 
tions, and who have given evidence of theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of the 
kindergarten. 

5. Candidates who are in possession of 
a teachers’ certificate and who can show 
that they have attended a well conducted 
kindergarten for at least three months may 
secure the kindergarteners’ certificate by 
a satisfactory supplementary examination. 

6. The minimum age for entering the 
special courses for kindergarteners is the 
end of the sixteenth year, 

7. Kindergarteners who can show that 
they have had at least two years’ success- 
ful practice in a kindergarten, may be 
granted by the proper authorities the right 
to conduct a kindergarten independently. 


=<» 


HE “ LONG ROLL,” beaten by one of 
Prang & Co.’s drummers in the pages 
of the Zadiana School Fournal, in the inter- 
est of Walter Smith’s system, says—ad- 
dressing the Indianapolis teachers : “There 
is a uniformity in your pupils’ work which 
I much admire.” It seems to us that it 
would be difficult to condemn the system 








in question so effectually in fewer words. 
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Group Work. 





Froebel has said that the kindergarten 
should be a little world. - We Americans 
may safely interpret it as a republican one. 
Froebel’s idea of a perfect government 
coincides with the most generally ac- 
knowledged idea of the present time. 
This government, with its laws, its rights 
and duties, has been clearly symbolized in 
the kindergarten from its first foundation. 
Do we bring forth this idea in our daily 
work? Are our good little children being 
trained tor good big citizens? 


Last spring presented the opportunity 
of a pleasant wandering through the 
child-gardens of Philadelphia. Among 
the schools which I visited, none impressed 
me so strongly as the one controlled and 
supported by the Society of Friends. “ The 
good old Quaker town” still bears the 
traces of a conservatism which once held 
it with iron bars; but the bands have 
softened and melted into chains; new 
links have been added—golden ones— 
which, though shining and bright, are like 
the old metal—pure and strong. 

One sunshiny April morning, with the 
freshness of a recent shower still lingering 
among the leaves, I started to find the 
Quaker children. I reached my destina- 
tion without difficulty. The meeting 
house stands between two large, square 
brick buildings used for schools and a 
library. A gray-haired Friend opened the 
gate with a pleasant “ good-morning,” and 
answered my inquiry, saying: “Thee will 
find the little ones where thee heard the 
singing.” A shady plot of grass extends 
from the meeting house to the street, and 
the general air of rectitude and quiet 
which pervaded the place, made me half 
wonder if the childhood of to-day was at 
last to bring into audible music all the 
peace and uprightness which have ever 
characterized this silent people. 

The children were drawing when I en- 
tered the room; and such a pleasant room 
it was! The tables were arranged so as to 
form a square, leaving quite a large open 
space in the center. Here the kindergar- 
tener was seated, dropping her words of 
suggestion and cheer. Flowers were 
plooming in the windows, and ina glass 
globe golden fish were chasing the gleam 
of sunshine. Children, thank God, are 
the same all the world over, and I feel 
tempted to pass over my moral and simply 
tell a pretty tale about all I saw and heard. 
After a game or two, the drawing was fol- 
lowed by “tablets.” Passing by the kin- 





dergarten closet, with its glass doors and 
shelves of happy “gifts,” I glanced over 
the clay work and found a little pile of 
bricks. Each brick was an inch and a half 
in length, and proportional in breadth 
and thickness. I asked the teacher why 
so many were “left over.” “QO,” said she, 
“we are keeping them for our house!” 
Then she told me that one clay day this 
form had been chosen for the lesson, anda 
little boy had suggested the idea of build. 
ing a house by united labor, “ Let usall 
join in, and then what a big strong houg 
we'll have! Just think if every one of us 
makes a brick each time!” The children 
were delighted; and now, every Friday, 
after the special work and the inventions 
are finished, each child adds his contribu. 
tion to the building material. They are 
all enthusiastic builders, and I promise 
myself an interesting visit this fall. The 
plans included a garden—each_ child 
bringing a flower—and it seems to me! 
remember something about “keeping it in 
order,” which pleasure was also to be 
equally distributed. 

Kindergarteners have so many resoure- 
es, that, perhaps, the most frequent per- 
plexity is knowing just what, and more es- 
pecially just ow to choose. The import- 
ance of group work cannot be overesti- 
mated. This idea is so much _ involved 
with everything truly essential to the 
Kindergarten life, that one can _ hardly 
teach at all without working in this di- 
rection. It is the purpose of this article 
to suggest a few means for the practical 
use of those who may not have given de- 
tailed thoughts to this subject. 

With the first gitt, (1) very small chil- 
dren may form a large circle upon the 
floor by placing their separate balls side 
by side. This being an exercise in direct 
accordance with the form of their balls, and 
a good chance for training the eye.(2) The 
children may place the balls between their 
fingers, holding out their arms to repre- 
sent branches; standing at equal spaces, 
they may be called trees, and the whole an 
orchard. Some one being chosen as gath- 
erer, each tree may contribute its fruit to 
the basket, as it comes around. Another 
child may impersonate the wind. Passing 
by certain trees, he blows their branches 
and causes the apples to fall. (3) A fruit 
market is easy and suggestive. 

With blocks countless opportunities are 
offered, Building of houses, fences, pave- 
ments, bridges, railroads, canals, wells, 
etc., also markets. and shops of all kinds. 
These may be united into one community, 
for a change, each child making a differ- 
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ent object ; it always being a,g1eat advant- 
age when the child .can contribute his of- 
fering as from himself. Arithmetic is made 
attractive by varying the instruction with 
dividing and uniting the blocks; the at- 
tention being more easily held when the 
aims of each child are centered upon a 
general idea. 

Have each child contribute some portion 
of his work for the decoration of the school 
room. In drawing have the lines repre- 
sent certain objects which are capable of 
making a collective whole; such as rail- 
ings of a fence, pins in a cushion, tele- 
graph poles, trees, etc. 

Weave the designs of the sewing into a 
story ; each child bringing in his own sub- 
ject. In paper-tolding the different forms 
may be very useful. The simple square 
may be called a napkin, and the children 
be in a laundry. The sail boat may be- 
long to a large fleet which helps the com- 
merce of the whole world. A paper-box 
factory will give an opportunity for the lit- 
tle workers to fill their boxes with what- 
ever they may specity. The stars may pic- 
ture a miniature heaven—and so on in- 
terminably. Peas-work may bring about 
the furnishing of a room, the building ofa 
village, while the triangular outlines are 
suggestive of tents and a jolly party out 
camping. Clay work is full to overflow- 
ing. 

Games may be made most subservient 
to this idea, if properly managed. The 
greatest skill of the kindergartener is now 
brought to test. It is here she has to 
draw the fine lines of division between 
justice and mercy—individual right and 
common good. The reticence of the bash- 
tul child, the assertion of the forward, the 
leniency of the generous-hearted,the rude- 
ness of the selfish—all weaknesses and 
faults are never so clearly brought forth 
as in the games. Here may enter the 
deepest psychological science, and not 
only this, but the physical needs and dif- 
ferences must be taken into consideration. 
The man is most free who obeys most 
willingly; the government most strong 
where laws are freedom. 

The songs also contribute largely to the 
subject under consideration. When learn- 
ing a song have the children sing separate- 
ly, then several together, then let all unite. 
Nothing contributes more to fellow-feel- 
ing than earnest joyful chorus singing. 
Each child will sing more gladly when his 
single voice has been appreciated. Let 
them feel that it is the wore which makes 
the song —that the fullness is the result of 
individual giving. 


« 


I have only spoken briefly of the many 
opportunities offered by the exercises, but 
there is another opening for group work 
which is alone so compfehensive as to in- 
clude all the others—the dai/y life of the 
children among themselves. Here the 
character of every little child is touched 
and deeply influenced. The home from 
which radiates all that is so necessary to 
the perfect developement of heart and 
mind, affords, more or less, a sameness of 
atmosphere. It is not until one breathes 
outer air and feels the heat of the sun, the 
chill of the winds, and the biting of the 
frost that one knows what the body can 
endure. In the weather of the kindergar- 
ten there is the breath of spring, but 
among his companions the child must 
needs find other influences than pleasant 
sunshine to make him grow. He stands 
alone, yet his whole power, as an individ- 
ual, depends upon his recognition of the 
rights of others. Upon this principle 
Froebel founded his ideas. It is a princi- 
ple firmly rooted in every national system 
of the civilized world; and especially in 
America does the Kindergarten find a 
field for its cultivation. We can look 
ahead with undimmed eyes to the sure 
and tast approaching time when all sects 
and truth-seekers will stand upon this 
common basis. The children of to-day are 
the citizens of the future, and the kinder- 
gartens of the present forshadow the gov- 
ernment that is to come. 

GERTRUDE BLAKE. 


Incidents of the Silver Street Kinder- 
garten. 








BY KATE D. SMITH. 

And indeed that is true. Beginning 
with the five-year-old boy who, when ask- 
ed if he’d like to play the drum for the 
march, went into fits of laughter, and _ be- 
tween the paroxysms ejaculated— 

“A drum? Well I should smile. What’ll 
yer hev next? This zs a h—l ofa school!” 

(Pardon this profanity—it is feeble be- 
side the remarks we hear every day.) 

Such curious ideas have these little waifs 
of anything concerning God and Heaven! 
“JT wouldn’t be afeard to say Merry 
Christmas to God—He ain’t cross,” said 
little Mary Mulligan, when we were talk- 
ing about our Christmas tree. And on 
wearing an unusually pretty dress to school 
one morning, I was met with the artless 
observation: “I guess God would like to 





see you in that dress, wouldn’t He?” 
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Then hear this colloquy between two 
little boys engaged in drawing : 


Fack—“ You’re chewing gum again, Joe 
Bragg.” 
Foe—* Well, Miss Kate ain’t lookin’.” 


Fack—“ Well, God'll see yer, sure 
enough—yer know that, Joe Bragg?” 

Foe—* Oh, God can’t tell.” 

Fack—“ Yer needn’t be so sure! Ver 
bet yer life, He'll stand by Miss Kate every 
time.” 

Oragain: “Is agrasshopper a worm?” 
asked little Hattie. 

“ No,” I replied, “ it’s an insect ; insects 
have wings.” 

“Oh, angels is insects then, isn’t they ?” 
returned this infant philosopher. 


If I should write the half of what has 
come before my eyes in these three years, 
you would hardly believe it the truth, for 
the charity kindergartener does not lose 
sight of the child at her school-room door. 
She knows his home, the pre-natal and 
post natal influences which have made 
him what he is; she knows the mother and 
father, the amount of rent they pay, and 
whether they have money to pay it. She 
is the confidant of many a weary, heart- 
broken, discouraged aye, and abused 
woman, But many of these confidences 
are too sacred to repeat. I could tell of a 
deserted wife who reclaimed a miserable 
husband through her littie son. She be- 
gan, at my suggestion, sending pieces of 
Jack’s work to his father, who was in the 
mines, and from whom she had received 
no letters nor money for two years anda 
half. We received no answer, and 
made a second trial. Jack and I 
labored over a beautiful invention in draw- 
ing with colored pencils. (Jack was a 
baby, four and a half years old, by the 
way). Then we made two gold and scar- 
let weaving mats into a shaving-case, and, 
last of all, printed this note, with infinite 
care and trouble: 


“IT love my Papa. I wish he’d come to see Jack.’ 


Bravo! Victory!! An answer from 
Papa, inclosing $20, asking if that was 
really Jack’s work, and wasn't he an aw- 
ful smart boy, and if he looked like him. 
After renewed attentions from our side, 
Jack’s papa came down from the mines, 
found his wife more agreeable than he had 
imagined, and his boy a perfect marvel. 
The final consequence was that Jack’s 
papa stayed at home, and has supported 
his family ever since. 





One mother told me that her husband, 
being out of work the whole winter, be. 
came so depressed, he was ready to throw 
himself off the dock a dozen times, but 
after walking the streets till dark he would 
come home, and Mary and Jimmy would 
be sitting up in the trundle-bed singing 
the kindergarten songs. (These parents, 
with five children, lived in two rooms, one 
of which was half under water in the rainy 
season. ) 


“ And that man. Miss,” the mother said, 
“ would amuse himself with them children 
for an hour, and laugh at their cunning 
ways when they told him all they done the 
day through, and say they were the bright. 
est of the lot, and by the time they fell 
asleep he’d chirk up and say he must try 
again to get work ; them children was too 
cute to starve.” 


One poor family moved quite out of 
town into a shanty on the _ hillside--the 
mother sick and a large family almost des- 
titute. They were not to be found at the 
old house, but the moment the mother was 
able to leave her sick bed she wa/ked to 
town (three miles) carrying her baby and 
leading her two children, three to five 
years old, to see me. 


“ They’ve cried every blessed night these 
three months,” she said, “for a sight of 
you, and yesterday my husband said if | 
couldn’t stand the walk he’d kaock off 
work a day and take ’em* to see you him- 
self.” 


These are but two cases out of hundreds, 
if there were only space to relate them; 
and the other kindergartners have the same 
experiences. All the babies in our several 
districts are named for us, and we stand 
committees to take charge of at least 
twelve small children apiece in case of the 
death of the parents, 


Ah! if half the benedictions, “the love 
of the saints,” and the blessings of Heaven 
that are showered on the charity kinder- 
gartner could be hers, ske would indeed 
be fortunate among women. 


Many of the mothers, as I say, are very 
grateful—others, of course, not at all so; 
but these are decidedly in the minority. 
There are seventy to eighty children on 
the roll, and we assist in clothing about 
thirty or forty of them. By degrees this 
assistance, in most cases, is needed less 
and less: for the mother, after a little, takes 
a new interest in her children and in the 
kindergarten, and keeps them cleaner and 
better clothed. 
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School Hygiene. 


[Report of M. Emile Trélat, professor in the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades, Director of the Special 
School of Architecture in Paris. ] 

TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW EDUCATION = BY 
MRS. HORACE MANN. 


II. 


2. HyGIENIC ORDINANCES DEDUCED FROM 
THE SYSTEM TO WHICH SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ARE SUBJECTED. 

The children who frequent schools, are 
expected to remain in them seven or eight 
hours daily. They go to work in what are 
called class-rooms, but their work must be 
interspersed with more or less prolonged 
times of rest, that their studies may bring 
forth any fruits, and that the bodily devel- 
opment of each one may not be compro- 
mised. Hence the necessity of providing 
places of recreation outside the class 
rooms, uncovered for fine weather, shel- 
tered in bad weather. 

The open yard. Were the children are to 
find the benefit of bodily activity in the 
open air; free space; light and sunshine; 
the presence, if possible, of a few trees 
which will not stand in the way of the 
plays; a decided inclination of the surface 


" of the soil, that surface waters may flow off 


freely, but not so great as to interfere with 
running or other sports. One condition 
must be marked with an index finger, in 
order not to be lost sight of. It is, that this 
play yard shall be large enough to allow 
five or six superficial meters to each child. 

The covered yard. We cannot hope tu 
furnish the children with the resources for 
play in the covered yard that they enjoy in 
the open air, Not only will the sun be 
wanting, which does not shine on bad 
days, but the light so favorable to health 
by its action upon the skin, will be mark- 
edly diminished by the walls that consti- 
tute the shelter; and the space will be 
much reduced by economical necessity. 
We shall be glad when we can give each 
child even a meter and a half of surface 
in the covered yards. These will gain 
something by being made rectangular, and 
provided with apertures for air and light 
upon the two long opposite sides. These 
apertures, opened wide, should go up to 
the ceiling, at least on one side, and come 
down to within a meter of the ground. 
Two advantages will be gained by this 
management. The sashes being opened 


on each side (longitudinally ), the atmos- 
phere inside will be very quickly renewed 
while the children are in their classerooms 
or taking recreation in the open air. 





When they are using the covered yard, the 
children will be able to see what is going 
on outside through the lower panes of the 
sashes. 

[In the minute directions given for the 
management of the class rooms, the great- 
est pains are recommended to make them 
comfortable and agreeable, and free from 
anything which will distract the mind 
which must be concentrated upon the 
lessons; and, first of all, the time of one 
lesson is limited to three-fourths of an 
hour, not only because the brain should 
not be exercised longer upon one thing, 
but because the close propinquity and 
supposed quietude of the pupils allow the 
emanations from their bodies to become 
stagnant, producing drowsiness and being 
in every way unfavorable to health. There 
appears to be a general agreement in dif- 
ferent countries that this difficulty shall 
be met, as far as possible, by limiting the 
number of pupils to forty. 

In bad weather, when the out of-door 
recreation cannot alternate with the les- 
sons, and the doors, and perhaps windows 
and apertures, must be closed, the danger 
is very much increased; and there is no 
doubt that the walls, floors, and ceilings 
will become impregnated with miasma, 
which will form a permanent cause of in- 
salubrity. The moment a class-room is 
emptied, every window, door and aperture 
must be thrown wide in order to purify 
the air as far as possible; and if the weather 
is cold, the last few moments the warm air 
from the stoves (which stand in the wall, 
and are furnished with their fuel in the 
corridors to avoid disturbance) must be 
thrown in to warm the room after the 
doors are closed, and this warm air must 
be furnished to the stoves from out of doors. 
The five or six cubic meters of air fur- 
nished to each of forty pupils in a class- 
room, are not sufficient for purposes of 
health; so that special apparatus is pre- 
pared for throwing in 600 or 800 cubic 
meters of fresh air per hour to expel the 
200 or 250 cubic meters that fill. the space 
in the room when closed. The apparatus 
for this purpose would be available for 
larger class-rooms if cooked earth is substi- 
tuted for the metal pipes now used. 
During the winter the currents of air thus 
obtained would cool off the halls, which 
must be warmed up before the return of 
the pupils. If the cooked earths were 
heated while the heat from the stove is cut 
off from the class-rooms, a few moments 
only would be necessary to diffuse the 
warm air accumulated in the cooked earth; 
and when the warm air is restored, the 
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apparatus resumes its normal action. 
(These stoves with a double envelope are 
called the Peclet stoves, from the name of 
their inventor.) But the air heated in the 
double envelope of a stove has not the 
same purity and freedom from dust as the 
outward air, so that M. Trelat says this 
apparatus of combined heating and venti- 
lation, should be placed near the external 
walls, that the air when warm may have a 
shorter passage to traverse, in which it 
will not become so soiled by the pipes, or 
so filled withthe dust. He considers in- 
fected walls a great source of insalubrity 
in all crowded places, and advises very 
smooth instead of rough surfaces, and hard, 
fine grained woods, what, unfortunately, 
are very costly. Oil-painted walls seem 
to be the only practicable compromise. 

“The arrangements just described are 
made to save the general health of the chil- 
dren in class-rooms. They do not extend 
to protecting their labor and that leayes a 
gap in the healthfulness of the school. 
Let me explain. The application of mind 
to the subject of the lesson, the application 
of the eye to the book abont to be read, 
are efforts which go directly to the end 
pursued, and the fatigue they necessitate 
are healthy in the hour consecrated to 
study. But if these exercises are traversed 
by troublesome obstacles; if the pupil is 
made uncomfortable by her neighbors for 
want of space; if he is badly seated and 
has not a good desk; if strange noises come 
into the class-room; if light is deficient, or 
if it irritates the sight : all these resistances 
to which the child is subjected are painful 
distractions and unhealthy fatigues. They 
must be suppressed in a well kept school, 
and the tollowing suggestions are made 
for that purpose: 

The horrizontal surface of the class- 
room should be such that each pupil may 
have at least 1".25. 

The furniture should be favorable to 
facilitate labor. The neighborhood of the 
school should not be noisy, and the hall 
should have neither echoes nor reverbera- 
tions. 

The hall must becorrectly lighted. But 
this subject demands explanations. 

The best light is from above. It should 
never come in at the right hand, becauce 
this gives the shadow of the hand in writ- 
ing, nor in front, because that is injurious 
to the eye, while coming trom behind there 
is not light enough. Light from the left 
hand is the best, but in a school-room it 
should be abundant, diffused as equally as 
possible, everywhere as regularly as possi- 
ble, and with no cross-lights. 





Wanted More Justice. 





In the April issue of your paper appears 
a criticism of a Kindergartener in which 
the author herself, an able and judicious 
Kindergartener, speaks of a lesson she saw 
given asthe “severest object lesson she 
ever saw given to children of any age,” and 
she makes good her observation by de- 
scribing it. It was an examination of a 
great variety of seeds, including chestnut 
burs, nuts, acorns, walnuts, figs, milk- 
weed, cotton bool, etc., the contents of a 
cabinet. Thecriticism proves how im- 
possible it is to judge of a kindergarten by 
one visit, and how necessary it is to know 
the plan and action of the teacher before 
criticising it. The Teacher of that kinder- 
garten is the /as¢ person to force or cram 
the brain of a little child. These seeds had 
been the subject of a whole winter’s work, 
each one from its developement from early 
growth into flowers and fruit the theme of 
many little talks, and when possible the 
seeds had been planted and watched in the 
little window garden, besides which each 
one had been modelled inclay. The lesson 
of that day was a review ot the whole, the 
subject of it being perfectly familiar. Those 
who have taught children on this system, 
alone know how much valuable intorma- 
tion can be gained in childhood by the infin- 
itessimal lessons so to speak given by a ju- 
dicious teacher and connected as they are in 
a genuine kindergarten where Froebels’ 
thought is thoroughly understood, with the 
handling, the using and the life of the ob- 
jectin question—it life can be predicated of 
inanimate things. Indeed, nothing is inani- 
mate toa bright child who is shown its place 
in creation, and the use to which it may be 
put, and without a requisition ever being 
made upon the memory—which is contrary 
to Frobel’s system, it is astonishing what 
lasting impressions are made. Since it is 
not considered naughty to forget, there is 
no nervous, moral anxiety in the children 
to remember, a condition of mind which 
often interferes in the case ofa delicate 
conscientious child with the very process 
ofmemory. Repeated impressions are the 
means by whichchildren ina kindergarten 
accumulate facts, and as they are always re- 
lated facts they never become dead ones. 
The cotton field to which that writer refers 
in her criticism as being neglected in its 
due connection with the cotton bools, is a 
perfectly familiar subject to those children 
and areal fact, but there was no time on the 
day of that lesson to touch upon it. A 
frequent and familiar visitor ofthat kin- 
dergarten testifies to these facts, after days 
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and weeks of observation in it, and it is not 
surprising that the excellent kindergart- 
ener who is a motherand experienced with 
children should feel the injustice of being 
so summarily judged, although she exhon-— 
orates the writer from all intention of 
misleading and fully agrees with her in 
the spirit of the criticism. M. M. 


abot 
—~o 


Methodical Education of the Sense of 
Color. 





About a year ago we furnished our 
readers the description of a very ingeni- 
ous contrivance devised by Dr. Magnus, 
of Berlin, for the methodical training of 
the sense of color. We can now offer 
them from a pamphlet, which has been 
added to the apparatus, a number of val- 
uable remarks on the subject, by its in- 
ventor. Concerning the physiologica! 
basis of the systematic education of the 
sense of color, the author says: “Daily 
experience sufficiently confirms the fact 
that the activity of our sense-organs, and 
especially those of our color-sense, is Ca- 
pable of refinement and elevation by 
repeated exercise. Painters, as well as, 
indeed, all who are much occupied with 
colors, have universally observed that the 
power of perceiving colors gains both in 
intensity and in scope by frequent use. 
Closely related tints, which on a less 
skilled eye produce the same impression, 
are distinguished in their differences 
without special difficulty by a. practiced 
and trained eye. Again, tints that do not 
have a well pronounced character, and 
which on that account are not easily 
defined by an untrained eye, are mostly 
recognized and placed with speed and 
certainty by a practiced eye. Whereas a 
practiced eye can readily decide whether 
a certain color, e. g., red, is shaded in 
black, blue, or brown, the untrained eye 
is generally altogether without this 
power. The communications on_ this 
subject by Virchow, lately read before the 
Anthropological Society of Berlin, are 
full of interest. He recommends that 
every term fresh practical exercises with 
colors should be made, because the major- 
ity of our young men are unable to des- 
ignate without fail the finer tints of the 
commonest colors. Thus, he claims, 
young physicians are only in exceptional 
cases to determine correctly whether red 
was shaded in black, blue, or green, or 


._ whether yellow was shaded by gray. white, 


or green. He considers this optical help- 


lessness very lamentable, and holds that 





in most cases it rests by no means on 
color-blindness, but on lack of acquain- 
tance with colors and want of practice. 
This, he declares, can be bettered only by 
education. 

These experiences alone would suffice 
to prove the educability of our color-sense 
and its physiological justification. Yet it 
is possible to prove this educability of the 
color-sense by another very convincing 
example. By the investigations of color- 
blindness made of late years by various 
authors, the surprising fact has been estab- 
lished that, in general, the female sex has 
a much more energetic color sense than 
the male sex, inasmuch as women are 
much less than men inclined to color- 
blindness. A statistical table made by Dr. 
Magnus shows that of 12,290 women ex- 
amined by a great number of observers, 
only 31 (=i%) were color-blind, whereas 
with men the percentage rises 31¢. The 
most reliable judges, such as Bezold, Holm- 
green and others find the explanation of 
this interesting fact in the frequent occu- 
pation with colored objects on the part of 
women, from earliest youth. 

He mentions still another tact in proof 
of the educability of the color-sense, viz: 
the difference generally prevailing in the 
knowledge of color between the higher 
and lower strata of society. In general, 
it may be claimed that the color-sense of 
the higher strata of the population is more 
refined and cultivated than that of the 
lower classes; for the latter usually pre- 
fer the bright and vivid colors, the former 
prefer the delicate, obscurer tints, a cir- 
cumstance that seems to prevail similarly 
among nations standing on higher or 
lower levels of culture. Here, too, the 
difference between the color-sense ot the 
higher and lower classes is, no doubt, ex- 
plained by the greater practice afforded 
this sensé among the higher classes. 

In speaking of the practical results of a 
systematic education of the color-sense, 
Dr. Magnus protests that his method is 
by no means intended to cure color-blind- 
ness, a disease which he considers incura- 
ble. Indeed, he condemns all claims 
of the curability of color-blindness by 
means of systematic exercises of the color- 
sense as prejudicial to the interest of the 
cause. This system is simply intended to 
train the normal sense of color which is 
now so much injured by sheer neglect, and 
to develop it in accordance with its natu- 
ral scope and intensity. He would make. 
the power of color-perception clear and 
conscious; he would enable the pupil to 
distinguish the various tints and shades 
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correctly and with certainty: he would 
strengthen and perfect his color-memory : 
he would do away, as much as possible, 
with the optical helplessness indicated 
by Virchow. Thus, indeed, in due time 
the tendency to color blindness on the 
part of the male sex might be checked, 
but cures of existing cases could never 
be reached by the system. 

We shall not repeat here his mode of 
procedure which we published some time 
ago, but only refer to a tew additional 
suggestions which he makes on the basis 
of observations upon more than 5000 
children taught by his system. Errors of 
inattention, he says, always yield to prac- 
tice. Yet it frequently happens that a 
a child persists in the same mistakes; that 
it matches, ¢.g., with the brightest green, 
bright gray, yellow, or red cards. In<all 
such cases color blindness is surely 
indicated. 

Dr. Magnus justly thinks that it would 
be an easy matter to incorporate the exer- 
cises proposed by him in the curriculum 
of the school, and he proposes that it be 
made a part of object-lessons. 


a 
The New Education. 


BY PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN, ST. ANDREWS, 


SCOTLAND. 
IT. 


Frederick Froebel was born in the vil- 
lage of Oberweissbach, in the Thuringian 
Forest, in the year 1782. His father was 
the clergyman of the parish. His mother 
died when he was only nine months old. 
His father's parish contained some seven 
villages, and about five thousand souls; 
and thus he had little time to look after 
his own children. When young Froebel 
was between three and four years of age, 
his father married again; and his step- 
mother showed herself at first in a kindly 
enough light to him. But when she came 
to have a son of her own, her affection 
seemed to become entirely absorbed in her 
own child, and instead of the old friendly 
and familiar ¢#ou, the small growing child 
found himself always addressed in the 
cold and distant third person, as fe. 
“This,” he said, “made me feel utterly 
isolated and alone; an impassable chasm 
had come between us two.” When a noble 
mind is in sorrow, its sorrow is not quite 
thrown away. It has this use—that the 
sufferer makes a silent inward vow that he 
will do all he can to save others from the 





pain he is feeling, from the misery he has 





to bear. In his eleventh year, Mr. Hoff. 
man, his uncle by his mother’s side, came 
to pay his father a visit. He had lately 
lost his only son, and his heart went out 
to the child of his dead sister. The lad 
went back with his uncle; was sent toa 
boys’ school in Stadt-Ilm, and grew daily 
stronger both in mind and in body; and 
with strength the cheerfulness and joy of 
boyhood came back to him again. He 
showed no special power at school, except 
in the subject of arithmetic; but he was 
never tired of being out of doors, and 
watching the habits of animals and plants. 
He made strong friends at school also; and 
it is in these two experiences and habits— 
his iove of nature and his love of society— 
that we discover the sources of two of his 
strongest opinions regarding the education 
of young children. The odds and ends of 
grammar, geography, and geometry that he 
picked up at school, seemed to him with- 
out root and without aim; and it was in 
vain that he looked to the so-called geog- 
raphy of the school for an interpretation 
of the phenomena he saw in nature—all 
that kind of geography seemed to him to 
be in the “air.” 

In the year 1797, he was apprenticed tothe 
profession of Forester. He did not learn 
much under his master, and, in 1799, he 
returned to his father’s house. He telt his 
deficiencies in mathematics and in botany, 
and declined the offer of his master to stay 
another year. 

Frederick’s brother was sudying medi- 
cine at the University of Jena; he wanted 
some money, urgency was voted, and 
Frederick was sent off with it. There the 
hard-working, thoughtful university life 
of the students attracted him with irre- 
sistible power, and he asked and obtained 
from his father leave to stay at the Uni- 
versity. He attended classes in Mathe- 
matics, Mineralogy, Botany, Natural His- 
tory, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry ; 
and in this wonderful new life was as 
happy as a young and eager student could 
be. In the second year of his studies he 
found himself in a considerable scrape. 
He had lent half his allowance to his 
brother—a loan which his brother found 
himself, when called upon, unable to repay. 
He was in debt more than £4 to his land- 
lord; and both his father and guardian 
declined to advance the money. He was 
thrown into the University prison, where 
he lay for nine weeks, weeks which he 
devcted chiefly to the study of Latin, ‘in 
which he felt himself rather deficient. His 
step-mother daily embittered the heart 
of his father against him, spoke of 
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him as a ve’er-do-weel and the black sheep 
of the family; and he was not relieved 
from prison until he had foregone his 
claim to ashare in the paternal inherit- 
ance. ‘“ With heavy heart, troubled mind, 
and down-pressed spirit,” he says, “I 
returned once more to my father’s home at 
the age of nineteen.” He was a lazy, 
good-tor-nothing lad, eager to sponge 
upon his father, his step-mother held; and 
she at length got his tather to entertain 
the same opinion. It pained the young 
man with the sharpest pain that his father 
did not understand him in the least, 
while his father, on his side, was full of 
anxiety about the future. The strong 
man had become old; he fell into ill 
health, took to bed, and at length died 
in the beginning of 1802. “May his 
spirit,” says the son, “look down upon 
me now as I write this—look down in 
calmness and with blessing; and may he 
now feel satisfied with the son who 
always bore for him so strong a love.” 

Froebel was now tree. He received 
employment in a Jand-surveyor’s office in 
the neighborhood of Bamberg; and in the 
year 1804 we find him acting as private 
secretary toa Government official. in 1805 


he went to Frankfort, in the hope of 


finding a place in the office of an archi- 
tect. An accident -— what seemed to be 


an accident—turned the whole course of 


his life. All his certificates were lost; 
and his hope of obtaining a situation was 
gone with them. 
the Normal School in Frankfort, had, 
before this was known, offered him a 
vacant post in his college, and Froebel 
now accepted it with pleasure [na let- 
ter to his brother, he says, “I feel as it I 
had at last found the true element of my 
lite; and I am as happy as a fish in the 
water, as a bird in the air.” 

The greatest name in-education at that 
time was Pestalozzi, who had settled at 
Yverdun, on the banks of Lake Neuchatel. 
Froebel resolved to give up one ot his 
vacations to visit Pestalozzi in Switzer- 
land. What he saw there both raised 
and depressed him, excited and almost 
stunned him. Some good working ideas 
he carried back from his visit; and for 
two years he worked with great and 
well-recognized success at  Hrankfort. 
“His class became the model class of 
the model school.” He felt, however, the 
need of greater knowledge of his own, 
and of more time for study; and he ac- 
cordingly resigned his position. His wish 


was to return to the University; but he 
was soon after prevailed upon to under- 


Gruner, the director of 








take the charge of the three sons of a Mr. 
von Holzhausen. He carried them off 
with him to Pestalozzi at Yverdun, and 
there became teacher and scholar, educator 
and pupil, at the same time. But he 
quickly found that, however excellent the 
educational ideas of Pestalozzi might be, 
the way in which they were carried out 
was singularly deficient in business-like 
plan and purpose, and hence in truly 
beneficial result. He carried his pupils 
back to their father’s house, and he himself 
went off to study at the University ot 
Gottingen. Here he gave himself up to 
the study of Philology, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, and Mineralogy. This 
was in 1811; and the year after he entered 
the University of Berlin. The feeling that 
he had a mission—that there was a work 
before him that he and no one else could 
do—was a living force in him, and guided, 
though unconsciously, his seemingly 
erratic movements. At the same time, he 
believed that, to make himself ready for 
the high and difficult task of the teacher, 
he must see many kinds of life, and work 
hard at different departments of human 
knowledge. Unknown to himself, there 
steadily and quietly burned within his 
mind the unspoken question, What are the 
best and most varied kinds of mental food 
for the growing souls of little children ? 
In 1813, the great German War broke 
out. The disasters of the French army in 
Russia seemed to be Germany’s oppor- 
tunity. The King of Prussia issued a 
proclamation “To my People,” and all 
good Germans rushed to arms. Then, 
for the first time, did the consciousness 
of Germany’s being a nation—not merely 
a geographical expression—dawn upon 
the Germans themselves, a consciousness 
which attained its full expression in 1871 
in the palace ot Versailles. Froebel, 


though no Prussian, joined the corps of 


“The Black Rifles” at Berlin. “It was 
hardly possible,” he says, “for me to con- 
ceive how any young man, fit to beararms, 
could think of becoming an educator of 
children whose country he was not willing 
to defend with his blood or with his life. 
It was impossible for me to imagine how 
a young man who then hung back like a 
coward, could, later on, without deep 
shame, and without incurring the scorn 
and derision of his own pupils, stir them 
to any really great work—to any deed that 
required exertion or self-sacrifice.” In 
spite, then, of weak health and a delicate 
constitution, Froebel shouldered his gun, 
and went out to give battle to the heredi- 
tary enemies of his country. 
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RESIDENT Albee, of the Oshkosh 
Normal School, says, in his latest re- 
report to the regents: “The organization 
and efficiency of the Model Department 
has been materially improved during the 
past year by the work of the kindergar- 
ten. Four ladies have taken training as 
assistants, but far the greater good has 
been done by directing the ideals of the 
student and the community to the cer- 
tainty that the most important training of 
the child is both possible and secessary 
previous to the rigid routine of the text- 
book. Not a _ student of the normal 
course has failed to visit the room and 
witness the work as often as other duties 
permitted; but no formal tests of the 
influence upon these visitors have been 
made. It is clear that in their concep- 
tion the kindergarten is no longer a 
“‘play-school,”—they see that brain keeps 
time with the -hand through all the busy 
session, and they learn the deep lesson 
that there may be abundant sound and 
stir that is spontaneous yet not disor- 
derly. A class of normal students was 
organized for instruction in the signifi- 
cance and use of the gifts and occupa- 
tions by the kindergarten directors. The 
increasing interest and intelligence of the 
people regarding the kindergarten has 
been practically manifested during the 
last term by the size of the schoo! being 
increased to the utmost extent of accom- 
odations, with a large “ waiting-list in 
reserve.” 
AKE-SHIFTS, intended to utilize 
Froebel’s idea in elementary schools, 
are daily becoming more numerous. 
‘straws that show how the wind blows,’ 
they will be welcomed by every friend of 
educational reform; they assure him that 
the enemy is weakening. In all other re- 
spects, however, they are usually of little 
value. Among these make-shifts several 
more or less pretentious attempts to fur- 
nish the elementary school with “alphabet 
gifts” have come to our notice. As inge- 
nious contrivances to sugar-coat the 
letters for the little sufferers, these “alpha- 
bet gifts” may be meritorious enough, but 
we hardly think they will prove links 
between the kindergarten and the elemen- 
tary school. 
_ The difference between the two lies 
deeper than a mere method or even man- 
ner of teaching children their letters. 
There is a wide distinction between the 
two in the very aims of the work, more 
particularly when we compare the kinder- 
garten with the public school of a large 


As’ 





city. The latter aims—not exclusively, 
perhaps, but chiefly—at imparting knowl- 
edge, while the kindergarten has the 
development of the whole being of the 
child in view at every step of its work. 
The kindergarten looks upon power to 
gain knowledge as superior to the inere 
possession of forms of knowledge gained 
by others; considers skill and efficiency in 
doing higher than the mere acquaintance 
with the deeds of others ; and tests all edu- 
cational work by its influence upon the 
development of character. The school— 
and more especially the public school of a 
large city—in its present organization, 
would find it very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to give that attention and freedom to 
individuality which the kindergarten 
deems essential. 

All efforts to provide links between the 
kindergarten and the school, if they would 
rise above the level of mere make-shifts, 
must be directed to the aims of the school, 
enabling it more and more fully to foster 
an all-sided productive self-activity, to 
respect individuality, and to cultivate 
character. If they fail in this, if they 


merely furnish new and smoother ways for 


reaching the old ends, they may do sume 
good by relieving the school of some of 
its tedium; but they do, perhaps, more 
harm by temporarily gratifying the de- 
mand for something better with super- 
ficial improvements which do not reach 
the essential character of the school, and 
which, when rubbed off, leave the evils 
mightier than they were. 

Nay, it is a notorious fact that the con- 
nection of the kindergarten with well- 
established, fixed school systems, is preju- 
dicial to the former, weakening or other- 
wise impairing many of its essential fea 
tures; making of it, not unfrequently, a 
sub-primary school which uses the appli- 
ances of the kindergarten, it is true, but 
uses them in the leveling spirit of the 
school and with the narrower aims of the 
school. 

But aside of all this, there is in the term 
“alphabet gift” something that could 
excite a smile, were it not for the serious- 
ness of the matter. A gift consists of 
carefully selected or prepared material, by 
the free use of which the child can éncom- 
pass in plastic representation its entire 
little universe. Consequently the gift 
must be in itself a complete unit—an all- 
sided natural whole—, and zz xo way arbi- 
trary. Could this be the case with a “gift,” 
whose only purpose is the teaching of 
the arbitrary symbols of articulate sounds? 
As “occupations,” such contrivances might 
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possibly claim attention ; though even here 
it must be remembered that Froebel's 
“occupations,” while they are intended to 
train skill in certain directions, are of 
necessity intimately connected with his 
gifts, and equally free of all arbitrariness. 
Besides, Froebel’s occupations are used 
very profitably now in teaching the letters, 
as soon as these have entered the child’s 
world, and have become interesting to the 
child ; and they are so easily handied that it 
seems really useless to contrive some- 


thing else for their purpose alone. 


N this connection, we feel constrained 
to give expression to our astonishment 

at certain vague demands in Saldwin’s 
School Management. Mr. Baldwin says: 
“We need an American Froebel or an 
educational Edison to give us kindergar- 
ten apparatus adapted to elementary 
schools.” This demand he repeats in 
various forms in a few other sentences of 
his valuable book. He does not say why 
the present apparatus is unsatisfactory or 
unsuitable; he simply leaves us under the 
impression that there is something wrong 
somewhere, and that Mr. B. knows all 
about it. Just why it should be an Ameri- 
can Froebel, or why an American Baldwin 
would not answer the purpose, he does 
not tell, although he adds by way of addi- 
tional incentive that “ Millions will bless 
the name of the inventor.” We do not see 
why £dison should refuse to attack the 
problem if there are millions in it, unless, 
indeed, it is too late for him to become 
educational, 

Seriously, it seems to us that vague de- 
mands like the one quoted above, criticis- 
ing vaguely and by implication alone, 
without giving the least clue to the char- 
acter of the faults, do very much harm and 
no good whatever. Until conclusive proof 
of the contrary is offered, we shall main- 
tain that Froebel’s kindergarten apparatus 
is “ adapted to elementary schools.” We claim 
that it is so adapted by its simplicity, by 
its cheapness and durability,by its mobility 
and flexibility, its ready obedience to the 
child’s wishes, by its all-sidedness and 
comprehensiveness, by the wealth of com- 
binations which it renders possible, by its 
intimate relation to the fundamental ideas 
that form the burden of school lore, etc. 

We would not say that the kindergarten 
apparatus as it now exists, cannot be ad- 
vantageously modified and extended. Nay, 
we are aware that it has been, since its con- 
ception by Froebel, and is now continually 
being modified and extended. We have 
no doubt, too, that it will continue in this 





process of growth, becoming more and 
more fully adapted to the wants of child- 
hood, as we continue to gain deeper in- 
sight into the nature of childhood and the 
destiny of mankind; and we are convinced 
that it will do this, even though the rec- 
ords of our Patent Office should never be 
graced by the name of “an American 
Froebel or an educational Edison,” but 
merely by the life inherent in Froebel’s 
educational scheme, and by the earnest- 
ness and singleness of purpose with which 
it inspires its followers. 


Miss PEABODY requests us to say that 
her address will continue to be at 
Concord, Mass., until October ist; after 
that, it will be at 75 Hancock Street, Bos- 
ton. 


STIRRING appeal has been published 

by Miss Peabody, soliciting the co- 
operation of all interested in education, in 
an effort to enable Henry Barnard to com- 
plete the work which he started in 1856. 
There can be no question that. Dr. Bar- 
nard’s thirty volumes of the “American 
Journal of Education” constitute the most 
valuable collection of pedagogic informa- 
tion in the English language. The plates 
of this remarkable work, which is just 
beginning to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was undertaken, are threatened 
with destruction, unless a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of the entire work can be 
sold by subscription. The melting down 
of these plates would, indeed, be a severe 
blow to the growing profession of edu- 
cation, and it is hoped that if all do what 
they can, it will be possible to secure the 
four hundred subscribers needed to save 
the work. The price per volume, in cloth, 
is $4.50; in half goat, $5.50. Persons 
ordering the set may have it sent to them 
in instalments at their option, during the 
year: so that a monthly payment of $11.25 
will secure the work. Friends will con- 
fer a lasting benefit on the cause of edu- 
cation bv forming clubs to furnish the 
school-library of their district with this 
invaluable collection, at a comparatively 
trifling expense to each one concerned. 


T Athens, two pupils of the Baroness 

von Marenholtz-Buelow have estab- 
lished the first kindergarten. The queen 
of Greece and the Greek minister of in- 
struction are much interested in its work. 
The Turkish government, too, has sent 
two young ladies to Mad. von Marenholtz- 
Buelow to have them instructed and pre- 
pared to establish kindergartens at Con- 
stantinople. 
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HILDREN under ten should never be 
kept at school for more than three con- 
secutive hours, unless the variety of the 
successive lessons forms itself a sort of 
recreation, as drawing after grammar, or 
writing alternating with “calisthenics ” or 
vocal exercises. 1 of “g For 
the children of the poor every city should 
have a kinder-park—not a ceremonious 
promenade, with sacred groves and tunap- 
proachable grass plots, but a public play- 
ground with shade-trees and swings, May- 
poles, gymnastic contrivances and a free 
bathing-house, and room for all the free 
menageries and music-halls which the 
Peabodies of the future might feel inclined 
to add, 2 * 4 and, if the 
schoolmaster wants to watch the recess- 
sports of his pupils, let him do so unob- 
served ; if you can trust your children at 
all, trust them not to abuse the freedom ot 
their recreation, or else conduct your 
surveillance as unobtrusively as possible. 
Children detest ceremonies; in our eti- 
quette-ridden towns too many boys are 
aliens under their fathers’ roofs; give them 
one hour in the day and one corner in the 
house where they are really at home, where 
they can feel that the permission to enjoy 
themselves is granted as a right rather than 
asa concession to the foibles ot youth. * 
* 
little folks happy; time, and permission 
to use it, is all the most of them ask; but 
make them sure the pursuit of happiness 
is not a contraband affair, but a legitimate 
and praiseworthy business.—Dr. Felix L 
Oswald, in Popular Science Monthly. 





HE first year of the beginning of the 

whole of life to every one, which ought 

to be written in the temples of their fath- 

ers, at the beginning of life, both to a boy 
and girl.— Plato, 


AN interesting case of abnormal mental 
development was lately produced at 
the Medico-surgical Academy of St. 
Petersburg. He was distinguished by 
great stupidity and by the almost complete 
absence of powers of logical thought. At 
the same time, however, be showed a most 
wonderful memory, and solved the most 
difficult mathematical problems with 
astonishing ease, and altogether mentally. 
In a few minutes, he raises numbers of 
five digits to the second and third power, 
and extracts the square-root or cube-root 
of any number. He recites without hesi- 


tation a poem which he has heard for the 
first time, and whose reading occupies 
several minutes. 


He can give no account 


It does not cost much to make: 





of his mode of procedure. He is 27 years 
old, and a native of Archangel. In his 
youth he showed a bright mind, but lost 
this brightness after a severe illness, retain- 
ing only his wonderful memory. He has, 
however, led a life of dissipation from early 
youth, and is given to drinking. 

; Sit ns piace 


Correspondence. 





-—We are permitted to print the following letter 
written by a well-known trainer of kindergarteners 
to a lady who wanted —and evideutly needed—some 
advice. We publish it for the benetit of others in 
equal need: 

My Dear Madam : 
Your letter came to day, and I doubt not 
you will be glad of an carly and frank reply. 

You could more easily become «a chemist or 
astronomer through books and by letter than you 
could learn to be a kindergartener in this way, for 
the latter requires large and long study of childhood 
and its order of development, as well as Froebel’s 
science in method. Hight months of deep, earnest 
study with the children and materials is the least [ 
have ever given to tiie most cultivated ladies, and 
these have, with a few exceptions of persons who 
learned enough to Know they had mistaken their 
calling, felt that it was indeed a science that dealt 
with the eternities, and that they had reached only 
the portal. There are pienty of trainers who will 
give you a ful: course (?) in six weeks. [ could not 
in as mauy months if f were with you all the time. 
You could scarcely go through with some of 
the kindergarten occupations, mechanically, in six 
wecks, yet these are to the science what fancy work 
is to the real business of life. The knowledge of 
the relations of these and the gifts to the successive 
steps in the development of children—varying with 
each day and each child, must bea matter of growth, 
We can bring a good-sized tree. into our house at 
Christmas-time, and to one who had never seen a 
tree growing, nor knew the laws of growth, it would 
not differ materially from another he might see in 
the woods with its roots firmly set in the ground, 
but the difference would be vital, nevertheless. 

There are hundreds of so-called kindergarteners 
—with diplomas and without—who test their fitness 
for the work by the variety of patterns they have 
done in pricking, sewing. weaving, etc., and really 
do not know that they have not the genuine article, 
and at this stage of our advancement in the science, 
all this is inevitable; but Task you not to add an- 
other to the number. If you feei that you are fitted 
to be in charge of children’s education and the way 
opens to this work, do it by all means and make it 
just as near a kindergarten as you choose. You 
will, probably, gct the same number of children, 
whatever you call your work, for parents will, as 
you suggest, send their children to you because they 
have coniidence in you; but call it a nursery or 
private school, as it reaily must be, whatever you 
call it. If you are drawn more and more to the 
kindergarten ws you learn of its deeper meaning, and 
also feel that you are adapted to it, there will be a 
way for you to get the full knowledge. They that 
really hunger and thirst shall be filled. 

I should be glad to help you and the many who 
ask, as you have done, for the training through books 
and correspondence and a few weeks of study, but 
can serve you best by telling you the truth; and this 
is far better to me than money, or even gratitude. 

Very truly, your friend. 














